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TO OUR READERS. 


We have always reserved this page for various inquiries relative to 
Prisons and the Proper Treatment of Criminals. There are many abuses 
to be corrected, and many good things to be commended. We hope that 
persons will forward answers to inquiries which affect so vitally the high- 
est interests of society. The following will be eminently suggestive of 
what we want, and also show better than a labored essay what we design 
to accomplish : — 


I. Admission of Prisoners. What is done in reference to their cloth- 
ing, cleanliness, &c. ? 

Il. Admission of Visitors. Is there a charge made at the door? If so, 
what is the amount of it, and what is done with the income? * 

III. Moral Treatment. Is there a proper classification and vaiuable 
instruction ? 

IV. The Income. How is the income derived, and what trades are in- 
troduced? How many hours are required for labor? Does the prison 
sustain itself ? 

V. Punishments. Is there solitary confinement, corporeal punishment, 
or chains ? 

VI. Religious Instruction. Is there preaching every Sunday? Is there 
a Sunday School? Are Catholics compelled to attend Protestant ser- 
vices? Is the Bible generally distributed? What is the manner of 
distribution? Is it generally read? What are the religious views of 
prisoners generally ! 

VII. Exercise. How much are convicts allowed to exercise? 

VIII. Discharge of Prisoners. At what time of theday? What means 
are placed in their hands? Are they furnished with new clothing? Is 
there any society for the purpose of aiding them? 

IX. Vices of Prisoners. What are they? Drunkenness, gambling, 
profane swearing, &c.? How are prohibited articles obtained? 


These, and many other questions, we would be glad to have answered. 
If any prison-keeper can send a reply to only one, it would be gratefully 
received; or by sending reports of their prisons. Our object is to pre- 
vent crime and not punishment, and to effect a moral Reform in criminals. 
In order to carry out our benevolent operations, we must know the cause 
as well as the remedies of crime. We may accomplish much good, but 
we need the hearty co-operation of the whole community. 
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AMOS PILSBURY. 


BY WILLIAM C. ROGERS. 


Tue exercise of arbitrary power is more or less gratifying 
to all. Yet, while all are thus gratified by it, few, very few, 
are fitted by nature for its judicious use. It requires so 
rare a combination of virtues and faculties that he who is 
possessed of them in an eminent degree is one of the most 
favored of men, since Providence has placed in his power 
the means of accomplishing a vast amount of good, — 
directly by personal presence and example, and indirectly 
by the record of an arduous and successful life. In the 
former instance, he influences for good those over whom 
he has been called to exercise his authority ; and, in the 
latter instance, those young, ardent, and susceptible minds, 
who, having commenced a similar career, read his trials, 
struggles, and successes, won from a doubtful fortune, with 
eagerness, and emulate his virtues and abilities with hope 
and pleasure. 


If this be true of those who are called upon to exercise 
authority over the virtuous, the educated, and the brave, 
how much more is it true of those whose power is displayed 
in the successful government and reformation of the vicious, 
the illiterate, and the morally weak and imbecile ? 
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It is true that the lives of the latter are passed in com- 
parative obscurity; that the world knows not of their trials, 
and, consequently, cannot estimate the merits of their 
success; yet there is a pure and almost holy pleasure in 
knowing, that, through their instrumentality, the depraved 
and the criminal have not only been prevented from com- 
mitting their outrages against the law and the majesty of 
the rights of their fellow-men, but have also been led to 
view their past lives with sorrow and contrition, to repent 
them of the evils committed against themselves and their 
neighbors, and, when the just sentence of punishment by 
law has expired, to depart to their homes wiser, better, and 
nobler men. Is not the consciousness of such usefulness 
as this a sufficient reward for long years of trial and 
arduous endeavor ? 

We know of no man to whom these remarks will apply 
with greater force than Amos Pilsbury, the present Super- 
intendent of the Albany County Penitentiary. 

He was born at Londonderry, New Hampshire, Feb. 8, 
1805. His father, Moses C. Pilsbury, was for many years 
warden of the New Hampshire and Connecticut State 
Prisons, and was a man eminently qualified for the suc- 
cessful discharge of the arduous duties which devolved 
upon him. He was the first warden of a prison who 
succeeded in making the labor of its inmates a source of 
profit to the State, rather than an expense. 

The subject of our sketch received an academical educa- 
tion up to the age of fourteen, when he was apprenticed 
and learned the tanner’s trade, and spent some time in its 
pursuit in the city of Boston. 

In April, 1824, young Pilsbury, when nineteen years of 
age, was appointed watchman or guard of the New Hamp- 
shire State Prison, of which his father was then warden. 
The year following, he was appointed deputy-warden 
under his father; which office he continued to fill, with 
credit to himself and satisfaction to his employers, until 
the appointment of his father to the wardenship of the 
Connecticut State Prison, where, in July, 1827, he com- 
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menced his duties at the latter institution in the same 
capacity, and with the same ultimate success, as at the 
former. 

In November, 1826, Mr. Pilsbury was married to Miss 
Emily Heath, daughter of Laban Heath, Esq. They have 
had five children, but two of whom are now living. 

The management of the Connecticut State Prison was 
eminently humane and successful. Each day began and 
closed with the reading of some portion of the Sacred 
Scriptures, and with prayers by the warden. The financial 
operations of the prison were so admirably conducted by 
him, that it became a source of revenue to the State, and 
not a burden. He resigned in April, 1830, and was suc- 
ceeded by his son Amos, the subject of this sketch. He 
died at Derry, N. H., in the year 1848, having been distin- 
guished through a long and successful career as a man of 
unspotted integrity, exalted piety, and of genuine Christian 
philanthropy. 

Appointed at so early an age as twenty-five to so re- 
sponsible a trust as that of warden of a State prison, and 
as successor to so eminent an officer as his father, Mr. 
Pilsbury felt himself placed in a peculiarly trying position, 
and determined, if it were possible, by industry and un- 
wearied attention to the business of his office, to merit the 
confidence which his friends thus early reposed in him. 
And his efforts were crowned with complete success; for, 
at the end of the second year of his administration of the 
affairs of the institution, there remained a balance in its 


favor, after defraying every expense, of $8,713.53, net gain 
for one year. 


In September of the same year, 1832, he was removed 
from office on account of his political opinions; and, as 
many of his enemies had industriously circulated reports 
derogatory to his character as a man and his honesty as 
an officer, he requested a thorough investigation into the 
affairs of the prison during the term of his management. 
A committee was appointed by the Legislature of the 


State, who reported at the next session of that body; ‘and 
VOL. VI. 21 
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so satisfied were the people and the Legislature of the 
injustice done to Mr. Pilsbury, that he was not only reap- 
pointed, but a resolution was passed directing the Treasurer 
of the State to pay to him the expenses he had incurred in 
defending himself against the charges of his opponents, 
and $400 in addition thereto, for his own time.’ 

Mr. Pilsbury was reappointed in June, 1833, having been 
absent just nine months. The condition of the prison 
during his absence, and at the time of his return, may be 
gathered from the following extracts from the annual report 
of the directors, May, 1834 :— 


‘It was at once apparent that the high state of discipline which 
had previously prevailed there was very much impaired. The 
prisoners were noisy, bold, and disobedient. The want of firm- 
ness and energy in the administration of the rules of the institu- 
tion had produced among the prisoners a state of insubordination 
approaching to anarchy. 

‘The prisoners continued openly and boldly to declare, in the 
face of the directors, their determination not to submit to any 
control, unless they were heard in the selection of a warden. 
This disorderly and mutinous conduct of the prisoners was the 
result of a conspiracy, which the directors have reason to believe 
was known and countenanced by some of the officers of the prison. 

‘The convicts appeared to be in the habit of freely communi- 
cating with each other, of passing and repassing from the different 
shops, and of arranging plans for united operations. The under- 
keepers were permitted to trade with the convicts, to deliver them 
money ; and, for what is termed overwork, the contractors were 
allowed to provide them with articles of food, fruit, and other 
delicacies, in direct violation of the rules of the prison. A great 
number of newspapers, in which the affairs of the prison were 
discussed, were found in the cells and workshops. Such indul- 
gences necessarily resulted in the utter subversion of order, and 
a total disregard of all law and authority. 

‘The directors had no hesitation in reappointing Mr. Pilsbury, 
who had been removed from the office of warden, which he had 
previously held for a number of years, and under whose govern- 
ment the discipline of the prison had acquired a very high and 
deserved degree of celebrity. Some very serious charges had 
been preferred against him by a member of a previous Board of 
Directors ; and the investigation instituted thereon by the Legis- 
lature resulted in a complete refutation of the charges, and in 
furnishing additional and honorable evidence of his fitness and 
capacity for the office. He has had charge of the prison since the 
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6th of June last, under the careful supervision of the directors ; 
and they are now gratified to be able to say, that the present 
condition of the prison, its strict and admirable discipline, and 
the pecuniary results of his administration, prove abundantly that 
their confidence was not misplaced. 

‘The task of recovering such an establishment from a down- 
ward course, and of bringing it into profitable operation, was 
attended with great difficulties and discouragement. 

‘At the present time (May, 1834), the pecuniary affairs of the 
prison are in a very prosperous condition.’ 


During Mr. Pilsbury’s absence from the prison, one of 
the keepers had been murdered by two of the prisoners, for 
which they were afterwards tried and executed. ‘in the 
short space of nine months, says one of Mr. Pilsbury’s 
biographers, ‘one of the most flourishing institutions in 
the country had been nearly ruined by mismanagement, 
resulting from the change that had taken place in its 
government.’ 

At the time of Mr. Pilsbury’s return to the prison, an 
incident occurred illustrating at once both the miserable 
condition into which the prison government had fallen, and 
Mr. P.’s courage and coolness in suppressing the spirit of 
insubordination, and restoring at once discipline and the 
most perfect obedience and order. 

When it was known among the prisoners that he had 
been reappointed warden, they rose en masse, declared they 
would not submit to his government, and clamorously 
demanded his removal. At this juncture of affairs, but 
one of the directors had the courage to accompany Mr. P. 
through the prison. Arrived at the shoe-shop, the shoe- 
makers, numbering about sixty men, rose from their seats 
and declared, that, unless he resigned immediately, they 
would kill him on the spot. Undaunted by the uplifted 
knives of these men, Captain P. advanced fearlessly in 
front of them, and, after a few short and forcible remarks, 
commanded them to be seated. Awed by the courageous 
bearing and fearless voice, they instinctively obeyed. 

From this time to January, 1845, nearly twelve years, 
Mr. Pilsbury remained warden, to the satisfaction of a 
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greater portion of the people of Connecticut. During this 
time, he devised a plan for the improvement of the county 
jails of the State; and, through his recommendation, ‘ the 
Legislature authorized him to pay, from the surplus earn- 
ings of the State Prison, $1,000 to such counties in the 
State as should build a jail on the plan of the new prison 
at Hartford; and he soon had the satisfaction of knowing 
that Connecticut possessed not only the mope. State 
Prison, but the best county jails, in the country.’ 

A writer in the ‘Philadelphia Saturday Courier’ for 
June 20, 1840, says, in relation to the State Prison and its 
government: ‘Captain Pilsbury, the estimable and able 
Superintendent, has the true system of management. It 
is the mild system, namely, that which appeals to the 
better, instead of the worst, feelings of human nature. He 
seldom punishes; but, when he does, he takes especial 
pains to show the prisoner that he regards him as an unfor- 
tunate human being, not as a brute.’ 

The following anecdote is illustrative of the above: A 
desperate fellow, named Scott, was sent to Wethersfield 
for fifteen years. He had previously been confined in 
Sing-Sing and other prisons. He was determined not to 
work or submit to any rules. Of course, Captain Pilsbury 
treated him accordingly. He very soon cut one of his 
hands nearly off, on purpose to avoid labor; but his wound 
was immediately attended to; and, in less than one hour 
afterwards, he found himself turning a crank with one 
hand. He then declared that he would murder the warden 
at the first opportunity. Soon after, the regular barber of 
the prison being sick, and Scott having, it was said, worked 
at the trade when young, he was directed by the deputy 
warden to take the barber’s place, and shave the prisoners 
throughout the establishment. Mr. Pilsbury, on going 
through the shop soon afterwards, was told by one of the 
assistants that the prisoners did not like to be shaved by 
this man, as he had behaved himself very badly since he 
had been an inmate, and they were afraid of him. With- 
out hesitation, Mr. P. took the chair, ordered Scott sent for, 
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and directed him to shave him. The man plead want of 
skill. ‘Never mind, said the warden; ‘I know you are 
not intractable; you will soon learn; and I intend you to 
perform my toilet every day.’ The man went to work with 
trembling hands, and performed the shaving but poorly. 
He trembled more from fear, blended with a growing con- 
fidence in the warden, than from a continuance of his fell 
purpose to take his life. 

Not long after, the man was taken sick. The warden 
had him removed to his room. There he nursed him him- 
self; and one night, when he arose from his own couch to 
see the poor fellow, he was not asleep, and instantly burst 
into tears, saying, ‘Sir, lam not a brute; I cannot longer 
be insensible to your disinterested kindness. May God 
forgive me; but I did intend to take your life, if I could 
have found an opportunity ; but now my fiendish hatred is 
broken down. Oh! I must weep! Forgive me! forgive 
me!’ 

Scott was hung in 1833 for murdering a prison officer 
while endeavoring to escape. This occurred during the 
nine months that Captain P. was unconnected with the 
prison as warden. 

In the early part of 1845, Mr. Pilsbury was removed 
from office on political grounds. During sixteen years, he 
had been unceasingly persecuted by an eminent lawyer 
and politician of Wethersfield, whose hatred originated in 
the rejection of himself, and the choice and approbation of 
Mr. Pilsbury. A paper was also started in Hartford, called 
the ‘ Protector, the express purpose of whose editor and 
supporters was to crush Mr. P. Their efforts were, how- 
ever, unsuccessful, as they had an entirely different effect 
from that which was intended. Their efforts served to call 
public attention to the prison and its management; while 
the character of the editorials of this paper plainly showed 
that the power of the press had been prostituted to serve 
the purposes of personal malice. 

The directors of the prison submitted a report in 1844, 
in which they stated that the net gains of the institution, 
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from its establishment in 1827 to the year 1844, had been 
$101,448.39 ; but, after deducting losses sustained from 
the failure of firms having business-connections with the 
prison, there remained a balance of $80,135.97, over and 
above every expense, in favor of the institution. During 
fifteen years of that time, the financial concerns of the 
prison had been under the management of Mr. Pilsbury. 

It is sufficient to add, that he came out of every investi- 
gation with an unsullied and increased reputation. 

Mr. Pilsbury removed to Albany in 1845, and took 
charge of the erection of the Albany County Penitentiary, 
which he has superintended with more than his usual 
success up to the present time. In 1850, the Directors of 
the Connecticut State Prison tendered him the office of 
warden, from which he had been so unfairly ejected five 
years before; but his new home possessed so many attrac- 
tions, and his new friends so much genuine warmth of 
attachment, that he concluded to remain. His salary has 
been raised five hundred dollars a year since he took charge 
of the institution, — a favor entirely unsolicited by him, and 
one which speaks louder than many words of the estimation 
in which he is held in Albany. As before remarked, during 
the seven years of the existence of the Albany County 
Penitentiary, not one single prisoner has received corporeal 
punishment, —a fact sufficient in itself to entitle Mr. Pils- 
bury to his reputation of the ‘ Model Prison Keeper’ of the 
States. 

Captain Pilsbury is now in his forty-ninth year, in the 
enjoyment of a fair measure of health, and with the pros- 
pect of uninterrupted usefulness for the next fifteen or 
twenty years. 

Having given a sketch of Mr. Pilsbury, we are happy to 
add a description of the Penitentiary which has been erected 
under his administration. It is one of the finest buildings 
we have seen in this country. Mr. Pilsbury has very gene- 


rously sent us the fine engraving which adorns our present 
number. 
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ALBANY PENITENTIARY. 
(See Engraving.) 


Tuts establishment, erected in 1846-7, is located near the 
junction of Lydius-street with the Delaware Turnpike, about 
half a mile distant in a south-westerly direction from the 
Capitol. The lands belonging to it include four entire 
squares, as laid down upon the city map, and contain be- 
tween ten and twelve acres. The buildings occupy a beauti- 
ful and commanding elevation, facing eastward, and present 
an imposing appearance. ‘They comprise a centre building, 
there stories high, besides the basement, 50 feet front and 75 
in depth; and two wings, each 100 feet long and 50 feet wide, 
exclusive of the octagonal towers which flank them. The 
interior of the south wing forms a spacious hall, 98 feet 
long, 46 feet wide, and 32 feet high, in the centre of which 
is a massive block of 96 cells four tiers in height, with 
stair-cases and surrounding galleries. These cells are each, 
in the inside, 7 feet by 4, and 7 feet high, supplied with 
iron bedsteads and other necessary furniture. Each cell 
has a separate and distinct ventilator. The doors are made 
of round iron bars, which, when closed, admit nearly as 
much air and light as when open. The hall is also well 
ventilated, spacious, light, and airy. Besides these, there 
are 10 larger cells, or rooms, in the octagon towers; making 
in all 106. ‘This wing is appropriated exclusively to male 
convicts. In the north wing, occupied by the females, 
is a block of 40 cells, similar to those just described, with 
eight larger ones in the towers corresponding with those 
in the southern octagons, making a total of 48 rooms. 
The remainder of this wing is divided into work-rooms 
for the women, and for various other uses. The whole 
prison contains 154 cells or dormitories, of which about 
144 are used for ordinary purposes. The number, how- 
ever, can be increased from time to time as occasion 
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may require. The front portion of the central building is 
appropriated to the residence of the superintendent, his 
family, and the subordinate officers. On the first story, in 
rear, are the guard and matron’s rooms, &c. &e. In the 
rear of the second story is the male hospital, a fine apart- 
ment 28 by 32 feet; also a female hospital, and a dis- 
pensatory connected with both. The third story is hand- 
somely fitted up as a chapel, 36 by 48 feet, furnished with 
pulpit, seats, &c., in which divine service is regularly held 
on each sabbath. The rear part of the basement is de- 
voted to the culinary operations of the prison, most of 
which are performed by steam; adjoining this is the 
laundry and bake-house. The whole establishment is 
warmed by hot-air furnaces, and furnished with a copious 
supply of good water; and hot and cold water are distribu- 
ted wherever necessary. f 

A brick wall, 14 feet high, extending 105 feet beyond the 
wings, parallel with the front, and running thence 200 feet 
to the rear, on each side, has been erected. This wall, 
surmounted by towers, or guard-houses, at the angles, and 
a sentry walk at top, surrounds the whole prison-yard, in 
the centre of which, and on the south side of the yard, are 
ranges of work-shops for male convicts, 150 feet long by 
28 wide, each with cellars of the same size beneath, for the 
prison-stores. 

The dimensions of the prison, including the walls and 
yard, are 460 feet front and rear, and 250 feet deep, covering 
an area of nearly three acres. All the buildings are con- 
structed of brick and stone, and are intended to be fire- 
proof. 

The Inspectors speak in their report of the additions to 
the buildings made in 1852, as follows: — 


‘During the past year, extensive alterations and additions have 
been made. The prison has been greatly enlarged. The south 
or mail wing has been extended fifty feet, and eighty additional 
cells constructed therein. On the female side, forty more cells 
have been built. The whole capacity, therefore, of the penitentiary 
now is 176 cells for male, and 80 for female prisoners, to which, 
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in case of emergency, 16 more in the octagonal towers may be 
added, making the whole number of cells 272, exclusive of the 
hospital beds; adding which to the computation, it may be said 
that the penitentiary is competent for the safe keeping and 
proper discipline, on the silent system, of three hundred pris- 
oners. 

‘These alterations have effected a considerable change in the 
penitentiary, especially inits internal arrangements. The interior 
of the mail wing, imposing in appearance before, is now (if such 
a word is proper here) a magnificent hall, replete with every thing 
conducive to the health and safe keeping of its occupants. It is 
150 feet in length, 50 feet in width, and 30 feet in height, with 
cells sufficient, as before mentioned, for nearly 200 men. The 
inspectors have visited many celebrated prisons, but in none of 
them have seen any thing that can vie in appearance with the hall 
for male convicts in the Albany Penitentiary. Its superiority over 
other establishments of the kind consists in the width and height of 
the corridors surrounding the cells, its greater light and unusual 
spaciousness, its perfect ventilation, freeness from humidity, and 
its general air of cheerfulness and comfort. In these particulars 
it is certainly before any other prison the Inspectors have seen. 


‘The general plan of the edifice admits of additions from time _ 


to time, as they become necessary, almost ad libitum. Room for 
thousands of convicts can be made without injury to its architec- 
tural appearance. This was a prominent idea and object of the 
commissioners and the superintendent, who planned and built the 
penitentiary. They intended, that, so long as a prison was needed, 
this should be a prison for all time to come. Building on building 
can be extended over the whole area of twelve acres.’ 


THE CLOSE OF THE YEAR. 


BY ANDREWS NORTON. 


AnoTHer year! another year! 

The unceasing rush of time sweeps on ; 
Whelmed in its surges, disappear 

Man’s hopes and fears, for ever gone ! 


Oh, no! forbear that idle tale! 
The hour demands another strain, 
Demands high thoughts that cannot quail, 
And strength to conquer and retain. 
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*Tis midnight : from the dark-blue sky, 

The stars, which now look down on earth, 
Have seen ten thousand centuries fly, 

And given to countless changes birth. 


And when the pyramids shall fall, 
And, mouldering, mix as dust in air, 
The dwellers on this altered ball 
May still behold them glorious there. 


Shine on! shine on; with you I tread 
The march of ages, orbs of light ! 

A last eclipse o’er you may spread ; 
To me, to me, there comes no night. 


Oh! what concerns it him whose way 
Lies upward to the immortal dead, 
That a few hairs are turning gray, 
Or one more year of life has fled! 


Swift years! but teach me how to bear, 
To feel and act with strength and skill, 
To reason wisely, nobly dare, 
And speed your courses as ye will. 


When life’s meridian toils are done, 

How calm, how rich, the twilight glow! 
The morning twilight of a sun 

Which shines not here on things below. 


But sorrow, sickness, death, the pain 
To leave or lose wife, children, friends ! 
What, then, shall we not meet again 
Where parting comes not, sorrow ends ? 


The fondness of a parent’s care, 

The changeless trust which woman gives, 
The smile of childhood, — it is there 

That all we love in them still lives. 


Press onward through each varying hour ; 
Let no weak fears thy course delay ; 
Immortal being! feel thy power, 
Pursue thy bright and endless way. 
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THE NEW PROFESSION. 


BY EDMUND QUINCY. 


Tue first and most important thing to be done, after the 
informing principle has been received, towards a wise 
treatment of criminals, is to secure the services of a very 
different class of men to take charge of them, from that 
now entrusted with that duty. We mean to cast no invi- 
dious reflections upon the persons to whom the care of this 
unfortunate portion of mankind is now committed. We 
know that there are many, we trust there is a majority, of 
those charged with this duty, who are persons of intelligence 
and humanity. Some, we have reason to believe, are of 
high intelligence and of enlarged humanity. But they are 
not usually selected with a single eye to their fitness for 
their business. Party politics, in too many instances, enter 
into the appointment. Personal influence, too, is often 
used to obtain these situations for persons, doubtless of 
worth, in need of them for support. We trust that any or 
all of these motives have not, often at least, led to the selec- 
tion of persons grossly incompetent for the performance of 
the coarser and most outward part of the office entrusted 
to them. But an average amount of sense, experience, and 
humanity, is all that is usually, if not always, looked for in 
a candidate for this most delicate of human trusts. 

But a very different order of mind must be engaged in 
this service, before the true Reform in Prison can be begun. 
No outward arrangements can be of any avail, without the 
informing presence of a mind of a high order, of peculiar 
culture, and of singular adaptedness to its work. All models 
of buildings and plans of government and discipline must 
needs be nearly inert, or imperfectly acting, masses, without 
the life-giving presence of such an intellect. It is the mind 
that is to be reached and healed. All outward arrangements 
are but the materials of the moral pharmacopeia. There 
must not only be ‘balm in Gilead,’ but there must also be 
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a ‘physician there.’ There must be one who understands 
how to apply the remedial processes which the wisdom of 
the State has placed at his disposal. His business is to 
restore the sick mind to health, to give back again their 
natural strength and beauty to the moral proportions which 
vice, or misfortune, or weakness, have distorted and de- 
formed. It is a great, as it is a godlike, task; and one 
that requires gifts, intellectual and moral, of the highest 
grade and the rarest bestowment. 

Ordinary intelligence and common humanity, though 
essential, are not the only qualifications for this high office. 
Science, careful culture, natural powers of observation and 
discrimination, knowledge of the mental and physical laws, 
skill in applying the results of this science, observation and 
knowledge to particular cases; all these requisites must go 
towards making up the character of a pattern Superinten- 
dant, or by whatever name he may be called. It is not a 
mere master-workman that is demanded. Persons compe- 
tent to superintend and direct the processes of labor, which 
make up part of the system of reformation, can of course 
be easily procured, to perform their duties under the intelli- 
gent eye of the guiding spirit. What is wanted is a mind 
capable of comprehending, in its philosophy and in its 
details, the great Moral Science of Prison Discipline, and 
of reducing it to actual practice; and more than a mind — 
a heart capable of feeling its dignity and its beneficence, 
and to rejoice in the opportunities it gives for the salvation 
of the erring and the lost. He should be, in some sort, an 
enthusiast in the line of labor he has embraced; an enthu- 
siast, not with a wild and visionary enthusiasm, but with a 
high and holy appreciation of his difficult but blessed 
calling. 

Can such men be had? it will be asked. When they 
are called for, they will appear, as certainly as a supply 
will always follow a demand in any of the details of hu- 
man necessities. Such men are now scattered over society, 
unsuspicious themselves, perhaps, of the nature of the 
mission that awaits them. Others will be treated by the 
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increasing attention which the treatment of criminals is 
exciting everywhere, and by the thought and observation 
thus aroused. The discussions which are going on, all over 
the world, form a school for the servants of this science. 
It is destined to create a New Profession, the demands and 
the rewards of which will in due time fill up its ranks. As 
soon as the policy of the State is fixed in this direction, 
talent and culture will be directed in the same way. There 
will soon be candidates enough. There will be room for 
choice and for change, in case of mistaken selection. 
There is even now, and in this country, much more in the 
Old World, a superabundance of talent and education, 
which is lying idle, or worse than idle, for the want of pro- 
fitable employment. It is the cry of every profession, that 
it is overstocked. Civilization is overstocked, as it were, 
with educated mendicily. Cultivated minds, as well as 
hard hands, are begging their brethren of the earth 


‘To give them leave to toil!’ 


We have alluded formerly to the analogy between this 
science and that branch of the healing art which mini- 
sters to the ‘mind diseased.’ The analogy is still illustra- 
tive. In the old days of inhuman ignorance, when the 
insane were treated like demoniacs or like beasts, it was 
thought enough was done, if they were kept out of the way 
of doing mischief or of offending public decency. Cure 
was scarcely thought of, and the attempts at it were almost 
as unphilosophical and as barren of good results, as the 
present system of criminal discipline. Bnt when humanity 
suggested observation and reflection, and observation and 
reflection prompted efforts for the relief and restoration of 
this unfortunate class, the means and the men appeared in 
obedience to the call of the necessity. The agitation of 
the subject directed intelligent and cultivated minds to its 
consideration ; and from this sprung a class of men, who 
seem, in many cases, to have been made expressly for this 
service. Wherever the wants of a community call for an 


Asylum for the Insane, there is never an impossibility, 
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though always a difficulty, in procuring all the grades of 
assistance required. So with regard to Institutions for the 
Blind, the Deaf and Dumb, the Idiotic, and generally for 
any class of unfortunates requiring treatment of a peculiar 
and delicate nature. 

The order of mind required for the service of this science 
is, at least, as high as that demanded by any of those that 
we have mentioned. The class of men employed in the 
superintendence of all places for the reception and treatment 
of criminals should be no whit inferior to that demanded 
for the Asylums just enumerated. The subjects to be dealt 
with are as difficult to manage, as hard to treat, present as 
many inconsistent phases, as any class of deranged or de- 
fective natures. They call for as patient observation, as 
wise deduction, as skilful treatment, as any of them. The 
results are not less beneficial, both to the community and 
to the individual sufferers. ‘There is no less a gulf that 
separates these several classes, than that which divides guilt 
from misfortune. He who restores the sense of self-respect, 
of self-reliance, of private and public duty, to one that has 
rendered himself obnoxious to public punishment, who 
makes a good citizen out of a convict, and transforms a 
criminal into a good man, is surely not less of a public and 
private benefactor, than he who restores reason to her throne, 
or bestows alleviating substitutes upon those from whose 
minds misfortune has shut up any of the entrances of know- 
ledge. His mission is not less lofty. His works will no 
less follow him and praise him. 

When the public mind is sufficiently enlightened to de- 
mand the metamorphosis of Penal Prisons into Moral Hos- 
pitals, the men fit to take the direction of them will appear. 
Their relative rank among the servants of the public will 
not be less determined than that of the learned and skilful 
men who are entrusted with other Institutions for the re- 
covery of the unfortunate classes of society. The scale of 
their remuneration will be proportionate. The appliances 
and means furnished for them to work with will not be less 
liberal and wisely chosen. Men of science and thought will 
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take the place of jailers and turnkeys, just as they have 
superseded the old keepers of madmen. Science will make 
as great a change in the management of Penitentiaries as it 
has in that of Insane Hospitals since the days when Bedlam 
was one of the Lights of London, as painted by Hogarth 
and described by Smollet and Goldsmith. A New Profes- 
sion, as we have said, will be formed, which will grow in 
knowledge and skill by its study and practice, —a Profes- 
sion which will combine in itself the best part of all the 
others, — which will minister to tne good of the souls, the 
bodies, and the estates of its immediate objects, and indi- 
rectly of all the Commonwealth. The sooner it is called 
into existence, the better it will do its work, and the sooner 
it will accomplish its mission. 


NOTES BY THE WAY. 
No. VI. 


PARIS PRISONS-——ST. LAZARE-—— PRISON MODELE. 


Whoever visits Paris will find in all the prisons and 
hospitals a set of women untiring in their devotions to the 
sick, the insane, and the criminal. In visiting the St. 
Lazare, where I found about twelve hundred females, I had 
a fine opportunity of witnessing the labors of these humble 
women. And not only have I met with them abroad, but 
at home. While visiting a condemned criminal in New 
York the day before his execution, I met with one of these 
women. They seem almost to bid defiance to misery in 
every form. Plunging into the most loathsome hospitals 
and the lowest dungeons, they freely sacrifice every worldly 
honor, and even life itself. Well would it be for professing 
Christians, if, instead of jangling about their creeds, they 
would imitate these excellent women. I have felt somewhat 
interested in learning more of the history of these women. 
In looking over a work of great value, I met with the 
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origin of this class of women.” In 1633, three or four 
young girls were sent to Madame Le Gras. They were 
disposed to the most arduous duties of charity. Their 
modesty, their eagerness to serve the sick, and the sanctity 
of their lives, charmed those who saw them. Such exam- 
ples moved several young persons of their age and sex to 
offer themselves to the same work. The world presents no 
higher examples of virtue. Their great penance is their 
common life. ‘To rise, sammer and winter, at four in the 
morning, make two meditations a day, live very frugally, 
use no wine except when sick, watch by turns for whole 
nights, count as nothing either the infection of the hospi- 
tals, or the poisoned air breathed in them, or the horrors 
of the dead and dying, — this is the kind of mortification 
which the Sisters of Charity undergo. If it be enough 
for vigorous men, it is certainly enough for persons naturally 
feeble. 

The order which I had in Paris gave me permission to 
enter every prison. From the St. Lazare, therefore, I turn 
to the ‘ Prison Modeéle,’ or ‘ La Nouvelle Force.” There is 
a guard composed of a lieutenant, two sergeants, four 
corporals, and fifty-one soldiers. Some were half-asleep ; 
others smoking cigars. On reaching the ‘ Bureau Central 
du Brigadier” | you enter a small, detached office, from 
which radiate six sets of buildings, three stories high. 
There are two hundred and ten cells. The Superintendent, 
on being questioned, said the objects of the establishment 
were twofold: 1. The Prevention of Crime; 2. The reten- 
tion of those who were supposed to have committed crime. 
The prison was only for males, — the first class, beggars 
and ‘vagabonds’ forwarded by the police, to be retained 
for three or four weeks; the second consisted of robbers 


and assassins, who were confined for three or four months 
previous to their trial. 


* Life of St. Vincent of Paul, Founder of the Congregation of the 
Mission, and of the Sisters of Charity. By M. Couuer, Priest of the Mis- 
sion. Baltimore: John Murphy & Co. 1850. pp. 99. 

+ Central Office of the Brigadier. 
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The arrangement for interviews with the friends and the 
prisoners was rather singular. The culprit is led from his 
cell to one of the seven ‘ Parloirs, or speaking cells, the 
door of which, at his back, is then closed and locked. 
The keeper is then stationed between two gratings, where 
he not only hears all that may be said, but carefully pre- 
vents the transmission of any thing between the parties. 

In looking over the prison, there was one human being 
whom I shall not soon forget. Tall and thin in his appear- 
ance, he appeared to be about thirty-five years of age. He 
was dressed in coarse, gray clothes, and wooden sabots. 
His hair, cut quite close, wildly contrasted with his dis- 
hevelled beard and mustachios. It was evident that his 
confinement had not at all softened his nature, but that he 
was growing into the hardened criminal. Maddened by 
his long imprisonment, there was a ferocity in his whole 
appearance. He glared at me, and seemed as if he would 
spring upon me like a wild beast. 

There was a little chapel looking down all the six alleys 
at once, containing a marble altar, with a statue of the Vir- 
gin, and a large gilt one of the Saviour on the Cross. Here 
mass was performed to the whole of the twelve hundred 
and sixty prisoners. The door of each cell was left ajar, so 
that each might catch a glimpse of the holy man. It was 
extremely doubtful whether his prayers were heard by all. 

There was a library of about sixteen hundred volumes. 
The books were lent to those who wished to avail them- 
selves of the privilege. 

The strength of the establishment was as follows: one 
Director, four Clerks, two Priests, one Médecin ou Pharma- 
cien, one Laundry-woman in charge of the linen washed 
by contract, one Brigadier-en-chief des Surveillants, four 
Sous-Brigadiers, sixty-two Surveillants (keepers), four 
Cooks, assisted by three prisoners. 

There are in Paris eight prisons under the control of the 
Prefect of Police, and also a military prison, under the 
Minister of War. In all France there are 391 prisons, of 


different descriptions, viz. maisons d’arrét, maisons cen- 
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trales, and bagnes. These contain 66,091 criminals. I 
was accompanied in my visits by a gentleman who was a 
correspondent of the ‘ American Tribune.’ He was fortu- 
nate in being covered over with my permit. 


THE VALUE OF HUMAN LIFE. 


BY DR. BOARDMAN. 


Ir is scarcely a figure to say that the history of many a steam- 
boat and railroad line, in the Union, has been written in blood. 
The statistics would probably show, that a greater number of 
travellers perish from these agencies in our country, than in all the 
rest of the civilized world combined. An accident which destroys 
a single human being, or three or four, is nothing thought of. 
Even those which involve the destruction of scores of lives 
produce but a temporary ripple in the current of public feeling, 
and are presently forgotten. Men are allowed to erect’ buildings 
which may tumble down of their own frailty, and bury a crowd 
of inmates beneath their ruins. Steamboats are permitted to 
navigate our tempestuous lakes and dangerous sea-coast, of such 
fragile construction, that there is less to wonder at when we hear 
that they have gone down into the abyss, with a load of passen- 
gers, than when they survive a storm of ordinary violence. Con- 
ductors and engineers may whirl their crowded trains into other 
trains, down precipices, and into drawbridges; and superinten- 
dents and boards of management may so frame their arrangements 
as almost to insure the frequent occurrence of these disasters, 
without exposing themselvs to adequate penalties. Homicides 
are rapidly multiplying; but, with occasional exceptions, justice 
is slow in securing the murderers, and slower still in convicting 
and punishing them. Society has so far reverted towards its 
primitive condition, that, even in our older States, the practice 
has become common of carrying deadly weapons, and avenging 
affronts, real or imaginary, with instant death. The generation 
of young men now coming forward in our cities seem to think 
it manly to wear dirks and pistols, and to use them on the slightest 
provocation. Approximating to savages in their equipment, they 
resemble them no less in the value they put upon human life. 
And if matters proceed much further in this direction, the shoot- 
ing of a man will soon come to be looked upon as very little more 
than the shooting of a beast. If these practices were propérly 
rebuked, —if the force of law and of public sentiment were 
adequately employed to repress them, — it might be inapposite to 
cite them in this connection. But they meet with a degree of 
toleration which indicates any thing but a just appreciation of 
their enormity by the community. 
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THE EXECUTIONER’S DEATH-BED. 


BY MRS. SIGOURNEY. 


[Gregory Brandon, the executioner of Charles the First, who had cleft many a neck 
on the scaffold, suffered much in his last sickness from terrors of the imagination, 
and often bemoaned himself for want of the forgiveness of his sovereign. ] 


‘ Waar irks thee, father !— in thy sleep 
I see thee toss and start, 

While sometimes deep and fearful groans 
Burst from thy laboring heart ; 

And often, since this fever came, 
I hear thee wildly say, 

Amid the conflict of thy dream, 
** Turn, turn those eyes away.’’ ’ 


‘ My life hath been a life of blood,’ 
The sick man said with pain,; 

‘ And monsters from its curdling flood 
Creep out and haunt my brain : 

But, daughter, such hath been thy love, 
That I will tell thee true.’ 

He paused, and o’er his forehead came 
The startling drops, like dew. 


‘ When civil war, with countless ills, 
Our suffering land dismayed, 

I still was reckless of her woe, 
Nor loathed the headman’s trade. 

Full many a proud and gallant head 
My axe hath shred away, 

And merry was I in my cups, 
Though I had need to pray. 


* Once, on a bitter, wintry day, 
Five weeks from Christmas tide, 

When in Rosemary Lane we lived, 
Ere your poor mother died, 

Stout Axtel drew me from my home, 
Stern man he was, and grim, 

Yet, with a heavy, silver bribe 
Lured me to go with him. 
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‘ A butcher’s coat, a sable mask, 
Did form and face enshrine, 
And well such hideous garb beseemed 
So dire a deed as mine ; 
To Whitehall’s stately dome he led, 
And by that palace fair, 
Strange guest !—a scaffold rudely framed, 
And block, and axe, were there. 


‘ Then, from that fair and princely hall, 
Where oft the feast was spread, 

He came, — who bare the anointing oil 
Upon his royal head. 

As noble was his beaming brow, 
As clear his dauntless tone, 

As when a sceptred hand he raised, 
And filled a nation’s throne. 


* None, save a prelate bathed in tears, 
A servant true and tried, 

A soldier with uncovered head, 
Stood firmly by his side ; * 

While all around, a countless throng 
Like blackening clouds did lower, 

That erst with peans loud and long 
Would hail his day of power. 


‘ The hour had come, I bowed me down 
There, on that fatal spot, 

To win his pardon for my crime ; 
Yet he forgave me not, 

But turned his large and lustrous eyes 
With such a mournful ray, 

That never from my inmost soul 
Their glance hath fled away. 


‘ The hour had come. The prelate spake 
Like one with anguish riven : 

‘One stage alone, my king, remains, 
One step, from earth to heaven.’’ 





* Bishop Juxen, Sir Thomas Herbert, and Col. Tomlinson, accompanied Charles 
the First to the scaffold. 
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Calm was the sufferer’s voice, ‘‘ A clime 
From all disturbance free, 

A heavenly and immortal crown 
A good exchange shall be.”’ 


‘ He murmured low, in prayer profound, 
Beside the block he knelt, 

But ah! once more those searching eyes 
Did make my spirit melt. 

And scarcely knowing what I did, 
I struck ! — with hollow sound 

Methought the moaning earth replied, — 
And all was dark around. 


‘ I saw not, when that head they raised ; 
Yet on the scaffold dire, 

The trickling drops of sacred blood 
Did scathe my soul like fire. 

While from the people’s grieving heart 
Rose such a groan of pain,* 

As never more this English realm 
I trust shall hear again. 


‘ Then fiercely through the mourning ranks 
The arméd horsemen rode, 

Rudely enforcing every man 
To seek his own abode. 

But there in mine, my glittering hoard, 
My thirty pounds well told, 

Seemed as the traitor Judas’ hire, 
For which his hope was sold.’ 





* The biographer of the Rev. Philip Henry, a pious and excellent non-conformist 
divine, thus remarks: “He was at Whitehall, January 30th, 1648, when the king 
was beheaded, and with a sad heart saw that tragical blow given. Two things he 
used to speak of, which I know not whether any of the historians mention. One was, 
that, at the instant when the blow was given, there was such a dismal, universal groan 
among the many thousands of people, as he never heard before, and desired he might 
never hear the like again. The other was, that, immediately after the stroke was 
struck, there was, according to order, one troop marching from Charing Cross towards 
King-street, and another from King-street towards Charing Cross, purposely to dis- 
perse and scatter the people, and divert the dismal thoughts that they could not but 
be filled with, by driving them to shift, every one for his own safety.”’ 
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‘ O father! father! fret not so,’ 
The pitying maiden said, 

* It was your fate, and not your will, 
To do this work of dread. 

Grim men were those, and hard of heart, 
Who bore the rule that day ; 

And had you spared the precious blood, 
Most sure your own would pay.’ 


‘ They might have torn me in their ire, 
Or crushed me to the tomb, 

But thus to linger slow away 
Doth seem a harder doom, — 

To moulder piecemeal here, my child, 
And night and day to see 

Those solemn and reproachful eyes 
For ever fixed on me. 


‘ In health, or youthful prime, our sins 
Lie on the conscience light ; 
But in the dark and evil time, 
With scorpion lash they smite. 
O daughter! who with duteous feet 
Life’s dangerous path dost tread, 
Keep clean thy hands, keep pure thy heart, 
And bide the bar of dread.’ 


Once, at the chill and shadowy dawn, 
With noiseless step she crept 

Beside the sick man’s bed to see 
If peacefully he slept. 

The straining eyes were open wide, 
The lips asunder set, 

And closely clenched the wasted hands, 
As if some foe he met. 


But in those orbs there was no light, 
Upon those lips no breath, 
And every rigid feature wore 
The torture stamp of death. 
And ever as she onward fared, 
Through change and chance of life, 
Or wrote new titles on its scroll, 
The mother and the wife, — 
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Oft, o’er her weary couch of rest, 
The dying sire would seem 
With fixed and glazing eyes to give 
Strange horror to her dream. 
And as the sinful wail arose 
Of one who shunned to pray, 
She shuddered at the spirit-cry, — 
‘Turn, turn those eyes away.’ 


PENNY BANKS. 


In our last number we gave an article on Sixpenny State 
Banks in New York. We perceive now that another insti- 
tution, of a similar character, has been started in England ; 
and that the subject is to receive that attention which it 


so eminently deserves. We copy the following from the 
‘London Atheneum :’ — 


‘Penny Banxs. — Mr. James M. Scott, who started both the 
Greenock and Hull institutions, which, he tells us, were suggested 
by a penny club at Ipswich some years ago, writes to say, that he 
has ascertained, from actual trial, that a penny bank with five 
thousand depositors, investing an average of about £40 a week, 
can be satisfactorily conducted at an expense of £70 per annum, 
including the premiums offered to depositors. To meet this 
outlay, about £60 is received in the shape of interest on the 
money invested, and from small charges made to the depositors. 
The remainder has, in the present state of the machinery, to be 
raised by voluntary subscription. Up to this point, Mr. Scott 
has only succeeded in getting three per cent interest for the 
money placed in his hands; but he is in hope of finding a mode 
of safe investment which will yield four or four and a half per 
cent, which would entirely cover the cost of working the institu- 
tion. These facts may be of use to some of our readers. Since 
we began to notice this matter, other banks on the same principle 
have been commenced, and the movement is likely to spread. 
The germs of much social good are in it.’ 





H 
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THE LAST HEADSMAN OF HAMBURG. 


Ten years ago, the ancient city of Hamburg was awa- 
kened into terror by the commission of a fearful murder. 
The cry of ‘Fire!’ arose in the night; the nacht-wachter 
(watchman) gave the alarm; and the few means at com- 
mand were resorted to with an energy and good-will that 
sufficed, fortunately, to extinguish the flames. It was, 
however, soon discovered that the fire had not done the 
work it had been kindled for: it would not hide murder. 
Among the smouldering embers in the kellar, or under- 
ground kitchen, where the fire had originated, was dis- 
eovered the charred body of a poor old woman, whose 
recent wounds were too certain evidences of a violent death. 
It was also ascertained that a petty robbery of some few 
dollars had been committed ; and the utmost vigilance was 
called into exercise, in order to discover the perpetrator. 

All surmises were, however, in vain, till suspicion fell 
upon the watchman who had first given the alarm; and, 
the first evidence of the track of guilt being thus fallen 
upon, it was not difficult to trace it to its source. Nume- 
rous little scraps of evidence came out, one upon another, 
till the whole diabolical plot was stripped of its mystery, 
and the guilt of the wachter clearly proved. He was 
convicted of the crime imputed to him, and condemned to 
death by the Senate. But, on receiving sentence, the 
condemned man assumed a tone totally unexpected of 
him ; for he boldly asserted that the punishment of death 
had fallen into disuse; that it was no longer the law of 
Hamburg ; and concluded by defying the Senators to carry 
the sentence pronounced into execution. 

It was, indeed, true, that the ponderous weapon of the 
headsman had lain for two and twenty years rusting in its 
scabbard ; nor without reason. At that period, a criminal 
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stood convicted and condemned to death. The law gave 
little mercy in those days; and there was no hesitation in 
carrying the sentence into effect. But an unexpected diffi- 
culty arose. The old headsman was but lately dead; and 
his son, a fine, stalwart young man, was, from inexperience, 
considered unequal to the task. A crowd of eager com- 
petitors proffered their services in this emergency ; but the 
ancient city of Hamburg, like some other ancient cities, 
was hampered with antiquated usages. Its profits and 
other advantages were tied up into little knots of mono- 
poly, in various shapes of privileges and hereditary rights. 
The young headsman claimed his office on the latter 
ground ; and, to the surprise of all, his mother, the wife of 
the old headsman, not merely supported him in his claim, 
‘ but persisted, with a spirit that might have become a 
Roman matron, but certainly no one else, that, if her son 
were incapable, she herself was responsible for the per- 
formance of her husband’s duty, and would execute it. 
The Senate was in consternation, for this assertion of 
hereditary right was unanswerable; and, while they cour- 
teously declined the offer of the chivalrous mother, they 
felt constrained to accept the services of her son. 

The fatal morning came. The scaffold stood erected ; 
and, pressed closely around the wooden barriers, stood the 
anxious crowd, awaiting the execution. The culprit knelt 
with head erect, his neck and shoulders bared for the stroke ; 
while the young headsman stood by his side, armed with 
the ponderous double-handed sword, the weapon of his 
office. Ata sign given, he swung the tremendous blade in 
the air, and aimed a fearful blow at the neck of the con- 
demned ; but, however, his skilless hand sloped the broad 
blade as it fell, and he struck deeply into the victim’s 
breast. Amid a cry of terror, he raised his sword again ; 
again it whirled through the air; and again it failed to do 
its deadly work. ‘The miserable wretch still lived; and a 
third stroke was necessary to complete the task so dread- 
fully begun. Who can wonder that that fearful weapon 
had for long years rested from its service ? 
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Influenced by this terrible scene, and, let us hope, as well 
by motives of humanity as by the conviction of the utter 
uselessness of such a spectacle as a moral lesson, the 
Senate of Hamburg had commuted the punishment of 
death into that of a life-imprisonment. Yet now they 
were taunted with their unreadiness to shed blood, and 
dared to carry the law, as it still stood upon the statute- 
book, into effect. For a while, it seemed that anger would 
govern the acts of the Senate; for every preparation was 
made for the execution. The headsman, whose blundering 
essay has been above related, was still living; but he had 
long filled the humble office of a messenger, and made no 
claim to repeat his effort. Among the many competitors 
who offered their services, a Dane was finally selected; and 
the inhabitants of Hamburg, excited to the utmost degree 
by the anticipation of the forthcoming spectacle, awaited 
the event with a morbid and gloating curiosity. ‘They 
were, however, disappointed. Humanity prevailed; and 
the guilty wachter was conducted to a life-prison. 

The Senate of Hamburg has not persisted in the aboli- 
tion of the punishment of death; but the last hereditary 
headsman is now growing an old man, and the first and 
only stroke of his weapon was dealt thirty-two years ago. 


THe Two Sexes. — There is too much truth in the following, 
which we clip from the ‘ Syracuse Standard :’ — 


‘When a rakish youth goes astray, friends gather around him 
in order to restore him to the path of virtue. Gentleness and 
kindness are lavished upon him to win him back to innocence and 
peace. No one would suspect that he had ever sinned. But when 
a poor confiding girl is betrayed, she receives the brand of society, 
and is henceforth driven from the ways of virtue. The betrayer 
is honored, respected, esteemed; but the ruined, heart-broken 
victim knows there is no peace for her this side of the grave. 
Society has no helping hand for her; no smile of peace, no voice of 
forgiveness. There are earthly moralities unknown of Heaven. 
There is a deep wrong in them, and fearful are the consequences.’ 
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MORAL INFLUENCE. 


‘For none of us liveth to himself, and no man dieth to himself. For whether we live, 
we live unto the Lord; and whether we die, we die unto the Lord. Whether we 
live, therefore, or die, we are the Lord’s.’— Rom. xiv. 7, 8. 


Tue Apostle here announces a great truth. It shows 
that no human being can live, and be independent in his 
influence. Cooper says, ‘It is a terrible thought that 
nothing is ever forgotten; that not an oath is ever uttered 
that does not continue to vibrate through all time, in the 
wide-spreading current of sound; that not a prayer is 
lisped, that its record is not to be found stamped on the 
laws of nature by the indelible seal of the Almighty’s will’ 
Every act, and even every thought, has some influence on 
some other being. In the natural world, there is a constant 
influence of one particle on another; so, in the moral 
world, every single act produces a vibration throughout the 
universe. Dr. Hitchcock has well expressed the idea: ‘ Our 
words, our actions, and even our thoughts, make an indeli- 
ble impression on the universe’ . . . ‘The word which 
is now going out of my mouth, he says, ‘ causes pulsations 
or waves in the air; and these, though invisible to human 
eyes, expand in every direction until they have passed 
around the whole globe, and produced a change in the 
whole atmosphere. Nor will a single cireumgyration com- 
plete the effect ; but the sentence which I am now uttering 
shall alter the whole atmosphere through all future time.’ 

‘And, could man command the mathematics of 
superior minds, every particle of air thus set in motion 
could be traced through all its changes with as much pre- 
cision as the astronomer can point out the path of the 
heavenly bodies.’ 

How seldom do we realize that nothing can be oblite- 
rated! In nature, every particle of matter is preserved; 
so, in the intellectual and moral world, nothing is lost, 
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No word fails of producing some effect. To recur again 
to Professor Hitchcock. He says, ‘The pictures of every 
occurrence propagate themselves into the distant ether, 
upon the wings of the ray of light; and, although they 
become weaker and smaller, yet, in immeasurable distance, 
they still have color and form; and, as every thing possess- 
ing color and form is visible, so must these pictures also be 
said to be visible, however impossible it may be for the 
human eye to perceive it with the hitherto-discovered 
optical instruments.’ 

Again: it is said that there is an electrical influence 
excited and propagated by every muscular effort, and by 
every mental act. The Professor adds, ‘ No thought, pro- 
bably, can pass through the mind which does not alter the 
physiological, chemical, and electric condition of the brain, 
and consequently of the whole system; and these electric 
changes react upon the whole universe. ‘There may be no 
spot in the universe where the knowledge of our most 
secret thoughts and purposes, as well as our most trivial 
outward act, may not be transmitted on the lightning’s 
wing. What a startling thought is it, that the most secret 
workings of our minds and hearts are momentarily spread 
out in legible characters over the whole material universe ! 
nay, that they are so woven into the texture of the uni- 
verse that they will constitute a part of its web and woof 
for ever!’ 

It is, indeed, a solemn thought that every word is 
recorded ; that our influence extends throughout all worlds. 
It becomes us often to dwell on this great truth. By so 
doing, we shall have a higher conviction of the duties and 
obligations that rest upon us. Did we reflect on this fact 
more frequently, we should avoid many unkind words; we 
should live nearer to God. Let us so live that our acts 


will impress the universe with pictures of living light and 
of moral beauty. 


ADHESIVENESS is a large element of success. Genius has glue 
on its feet, and will take root on a marble slab. 
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MassacuuseTts is again to be disgraced by another 
execution. When the public mind was at rest, the Chief 
Magistrate, as his last crowning act on retiring from office, 
very coolly sets a day for another legal murder. A long 
correspondence is published and paid for by the Common- 
wealth. What makes the whole matter the more aggravat- 
ing is, that in this case the criminal is at work in the State 
Prison supporting himself, and is full as orderly as any one 
of the inmates. The law now on the Statute-books is, that 
no criminal can be executed under one year, and not then 
without an order from the Executive. That year expired 
Dec. 30, 1853. 

The criminal was tried in Taunton, on an indictment for 
the murder of Gideon Manchester, of Fall River. What 
makes the whole case the more singular is, that the Chief 
Magistrate who orders the execution was the Attorney- 
General in the case. Perhaps the annals of Criminal His- 
tory scarcely afford another instance. 

In another number we intend to quote the law, which is 
in part copied from the statutes of Maine. Under that law 
there has been in that State a criminal under sentence of 
death for about twelve years. A similar law exists in Ver- 
mont; the only difference is that it is made imperative on 
the part of the Executive, that, in three months after the 
year has expired, an execution shall be ordered. 

A renewed effort must be made by the friends of the 
abolition of Capital Punishment to remove the bloody law 
from the statute-book. Massachusetts should have courage 
enough to take a stand alongside of Michigan, Wisconsin, 
and Rhode Island. The law has been abolished in those 
States, and without any increase of crime. 

We have inserted the opinion of Judge Shaw and others; 
and also the letter of Gov. Clifford. The public will judge 
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in this matter. The whole subject is yet open, and the 
Governor and Council may be approached; and, if no other 
request is granted, there is still left the power of reprieve. 


OFFICIAL.— COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


The Governor, by and with the advice of the Council, has appointed 
Friday, the 28th day of April next, for the execution of James Clough, 
convicted of the murder of Gideon Manchester, before the Supreme Judicial 


Court at Taunton, in the county of Bristol, at the session of said court on 
the 30th day of December, 1852. 


Secretary’s Orricr, Boston, Dec. 31, 1853. 


By direction of His Excellency the Governor, and the Honorable Council, 
the following correspondence and other documents in reference to the case 


of James Clough, a convict under the sentence of death, are ordered to be 
published. 


E. M. Wricut, Secretary of the Commonwealth. 


- 


COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


Executive Derartwent, Counci, CHAMBER, 
Nov. 15, 1853. 


To the Honorable the Justices of the Supreme Judicial Court. 


By the 13th section of the 139th chapter of the Revised 
Statutes, it is provided, that the punishment of death ‘shall be 
executed within the walls of a prison of the county in which the 
conviction was had, or within the enclosed yard of said prison.’ 

By the Ist section of the 247th chapter of the Laws of 1852, 
it is provided, that ‘any person convicted of a crime punishable 
with death shall be sentenced to hard labor in the State Prison, 
until such punishment of death shall be inflicted.’ 

A case has arisen, and is now under consideration by the Exe- 
cutive, of a person convicted of a capital crime in the county of 
Bristol, on the 30th day of December, 1852. 

The convict is now confined in the State Prison, in the county 
of Middlesex, pursuant to his sentence passed in conformity with 
the provisions of the act of 1852, above cited. 

A question having been raised upon a supposed conflict between 
the foregoing enactments, the Governor of the Commonwealth 
respectfully requests your Honor’s opinion, to be communicated 
to him at your earliest convenience, upon the following ques- 
tions : — 

Has the Executive of the Commonwealth authority in the case 
stated, to issue a warrant to the Sheriff of the County of Bristol, 
commanding him to take the convict aforesaid into his custody, 
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and remove him into the county of Bristol, and cause the sentence 
of death to be executed upon him, within the walls or the en- 
closed yard of a prison in said county ? 

If not, what is the duty and authority of the Executive in the 
premises ? 


Joun H. CLiIFFoRD. 





To His Excellency Joun H. Cuitrrorp, Governor of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts. 


The undersigned, Justices of the Supreme Judicial Court, in 
answer to the questions submitted to them by your Excellency, 
of which the foregoing is a true copy, respectfully submit the fol- 
lowing answer : — 

When two statutes, passed at different times, are in any 
respect in conflict with each other, if they prescribe different 
and incompatable rules of conduct in the same case, they must be 
construed, according to the obvious and well-known rule of ex- 
position, that the later act of legislation controls and modifies 
the prior, and, to the extent to which they are inconsistent, 
repeals the former, without express words of repeal. So far as 
they are not inconsistent, the provisions of both are to be fol- 
lowed, and carried into execution. 

We are of opinion, that, although the later of the statutes 
cited devolves additional duties on the Executive Government, 
not contemplated in the former, yet there is very little, if any, 
conflict between them; and construed together, according to the 
foregoing rules, they render the duty of the Executive plain and 
clear. 

Whenever the law requires a duty to be done by the Governor, 
or any subordinate officer, it carries with it an authority to do all 
acts proper and necessary to the performance of such duty, and 
requires a conformity therewith, by all officers and persons con- 
cerned. 

The statute of 1852 having provided that a convict sentenced 
to suffer death shall be also sentenced to hard labor in the State 
Prison, until the further execution of the punishment of death, 
in pursuance of a warrant, which shall not issue within one year 
from the time that judgment is given, this change of the law 
necessarily requires a modification of the sentence by the court, 
and also of the mode of executing it by the Executive. 

But the former act still remains in force, requiring the Gov- 
ernor, with advice of Council, to issue his warrant to the Sheriff 
of the County where the conviction was had, requiring him to 
execute the sentence at the time to be fixed by such warrant, and 
at the place designated by law and expressed in the warrant. 

Taking both acts together, we are of opinion that such warrant 
may and ought to require the Sheriff of the County of Bristol, 
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at a suitable and convenient time, previous to the time fixed for 
the execution, to take the convict into his custody at the State 
Prison in Charlestown, and may and ought to require the Warden 
of said prison to surrender such convict to the Sheriff, for that 
purpose, pursuant to the sentence under which he is held, and 
further requiring the Sheriff to keep such convict in safe and 
close custody, and him transport to jail, within the limits or 
precincts of which such sentence of death is required by law, 
to be executed, to be. kept until sentence is executed, or until 
he is otherwise discharged by order of law. 

We are of opinion, therefore, in more direct answer to the 
question proposed, that the Executive of the Commonwealth has 
authority, in the case stated, to issue a warrant to the Sheriff of 
the County of Bristol, commanding him to take the convict men- 
tioned into custody, from the Warden of the State Prison, and 
remove him into the county of Bristol, aud cause sentence of 
death to be executed upon him within the walls or the enclosed 
yard of a prison in said county. 

LEMUEL SHaw, 

CHARLES A. DEWEY, 

THERON METCALF, 

Gro. T. BicELow. 
Boston, Nov. 17, 1853. 





To the Honorable the Executive Council. 


GENTLEMEN,— The Committee of the Council, to whom was 
referred the case of James Clough, a convict under sentence of 
death for the crime of murder, having submitted to me a report 
advising that a warrant be issued for the execution of that sen- 
tence, and the whole Council having unanimously concurred in 
this advice, it becomes my duty, as the Chief Executive Magis- 
trate of the Commonwealth, to make a final decision of the 
question to which it refers. 

The clear and conclusive exposition of the true state of the law 
governing this case, which is contained in this report, and in the 
accompanying opinion of the Justices of the Supreme Judicial 
Court, which I felt it to be my duty to obtain from that tribunal, 
leaves me little occasion to enlarge upon its provisions. What- 
ever may have been the intention or the expectation of individual 
members of the Legislature, in the enactment of the law of 1852, 
it is manifest that the people of Massachusetts, in declaring their 
will through the ordinary forms of Legislation, the only mode of 
ascertaining that will which is open to the Executive, have not 
yet seen fit to abrogate that provision of their criminal code, 
whose dread import is expressed in these few and simple words : 
‘Every person who shall commit the crime of murder shall 
suffer the punishment of death for the same.’ 
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This is the law of this Commonwealth; and I cannot, without 
a violation of the solemn obligation I have taken in my official 
oath, undertake to say, expressly or by implication, in any official 
act, that it was the intention of the Legislature, or the expecta- 
tion of the people, that this law should never be executed. Nor 
can I, without an equal violation both of my reason and my con- 
science, do any act which may give the remotest countenance to 
the pernicious idea that any law standing upon the statute-book 
can safely be treated as a mere dead-letter enactment, having no 
vital force or efficiency. In a government of laws, no statute 
should remain unrepealed for a single day that cannot be enforced 
whenever the case arises which it is destined to reach. Upon 
this principle depends the moral power of all law; and I should 
be faithless to my own clearest convictions, if I contributed in any 
degree to weaken or impair its just application. 

If, therefore, a majority of the people of this Commonwealth, 
acting through their representatives in the Legislature and Exe- 
cutive departments of the Government, deem it expedient that 
Capital Punishment should no longer constitute the judicial pen- 
alty for the crime of murder, let them follow the example of our 
sister State of Rhode Island, and openly and distinctly declare its 
abolition. But I cannot assume, what would be so derogatory to 
its character, that it was the intention of the Legislature, by any 
indirection, to throw off from itself the responsibility of declaring 
what the law is, under the pretext of limiting the discretion of 
the Executive, in respect to the time and mode of its enforcement. 
Equally inadmissible, in my judgment, is the inference which has 
been drawn from this enactment, that the Legislature intended to 
enlarge that discretion as to entrust to it the despotic power of 
determining whether the law should be enforced at all. 

It has been earnestly urged upon me, since this case has been 
under consideration, by those for whose friendly sentiments and 
philanthropic motives I entertain great respect, that I may avoid 
the responsibility of issuing a warrant by following the example 
of the Executive of the neighboring State of Maine (where a 
similar statute has existed for several years, and no execution has 
taken place), and leave the case, without any action on my part, 
in the hands of my successor. There are two sufficient and de- 
cisive answers to this suggestion. The statutes of the two States 
are similar, but not the same. In an essential particular, es- 
pecially affecting the responsibility of the Executive, the law of 
Maine lacks one provision which is contained in that of Massa- 
chusetts. But were this otherwise, I should feel that such an 
unmanly and pusillanimous evasion of my own responsibility, 
and a transfer of it to my successor, burdened with the additional 
embarrassment of my dereliction of duty, would be both unjust 
to him and unworthy of myself. Nor could I shelter myself 


under any precedents established by the Executive authorities of © 
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other States, the reason and justice of which did not approve 
themselves to my own convictions. In assuming the trust which 
imposes upon me the necessity of determining this question, I 
undertook, in every case that came within my official cognizance, 
to see that the laws are faithfully executed, according to the best 
of my abilities and understanding. These I have conscientiously 
applied to the case before me, the record of which has been duly 
certified to me for my official action, and no precedent or authority 
can release me from the obligation I am under to follow their 
guidance. Upon a question of mere expediency, I may accept 
and be guided by the judgment and opinions of others. In a 
matter of personal duty and obligation, I must have the sanction 
of my own. 

To you, gentlemen, who know with what anxious consideration 
I have endeavored to ascertain precisely what my official duty 
required of me in this painful case, and my determination to be 
governed in its discharge by the conclusions to which I might 
conscientiously arrive, 1 need not say that I should have been 
unspeakably gratified to have been led to a different result. It 
would have been to me a source of the highest satisfaction, if, 
during my brief administration of the responsible fifnctions of 
this office, I could have been spared the necessity of determining 
a question like this. But this satisfaction I could not purchase 
by a conscious want of fidelity to any trust I had assumed, with- 
out a surrender of my own self-respect and the just forfeiture of 
the confidence of others. 

In the case under consideration, I cannot resist the conclusion 
that it is clearly and plainly my duty to cause the warrant to issue 
for the execution of the sentence. It is the sentence of the law, 
and not of the court that pronounced it, or of the magistrate 
who causes it to be enforced. The abrogation or modification of 
that law is in other hands than mine. My duty is concerned 
only with its proper execution. In the discharge of this duty, I 
purpose to leave such an interval between the issuing of the war- 
rant and the time of its execution, as will enable the Legislature, 
if it sees fit, to give to this convict the benefit of any change in 
the law, if any change is deemed by them to be expedient. 

With your advice and consent, therefore, I shall cause a war- 
rant to be issued to the Sheriff of the County of Bristol, com- 
manding him to cause to be executed the sentence under which 
James Clough now stands convicted of the murder of Gideon 
Manchester, on Friday, the twenty-eighth day of April next, 
unless he shall be, in the meantime, discharged from that duty, 
by the interposition of the Executive, or by operation of law. 


Joun H. Crirrorp. 
Councit CoamBER, Dec. 31, 1853. 
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IMPRISONMENT FOR DEBT, 


AN INSTRUMENT OF TYRANNY AND A PROLIFIC SOURCE OF CRIME. 


No. VII. 
BY J. R. 8S. VAN VLEET. 
‘On this rock we stand ; on the adamantine basis of Christian principle we would !nild 
the whole fabric of legislation which regards the public morals.’ — Sydney Taylor. 


To the Members of the Constitutional Convention. 


Tue prison, the rack, the boot, and the thumb-screw, 
have, for successive ages in the world’s history, been the 
tyrant’s favorite instruments of torture; but the rack, the 
boot, and the thumb-screw, have ceased to torture the 
innocent or the guilty; yet there stands the dark and 
gloomy prison, with its grated windows, its massive doors, 
and its clanking chains, — the hated and the hateful monu- 
ment of ‘man’s inhumanity to man.” Now the narrow, 
lonesome, and loathsome cell of the prison is the instru- 
ment of torture for the guilty and the innocent, for the 
dishonest and the honest man. The unmerciful creditor, 
regardless of his Christian obligations, casts his poor victim 
into prison, to enforce by that kind of torture the payment 
of his demands. ‘To the sensitive and refined, imprison- 
ment has ever been shocking. To be associated with 
felons, to be recognized among them, to receive substan- 
tially the same treatment, to suffer all the privations inci- 
dent to imprisonment, to be torn from the loved and loving 
domestic circle, to know that the cherished ones at home 
are suffering, to know that this involuntary desertion of 
business will injure deserving creditors and friends, is to 
the honest and true-hearted man more than the tortures 
of the rack. In almost every case of imprisonment for debt, 
the creditor knows, before the key is turned upon his 
victim, that he is too poor to pay the demand which is 
now increased by costs. In all such cases, it is the spirit 
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of cruelty or revenge that prompts the action; and law, 
which is to be regarded as the perfection of wisdom, should 
never foster or cater to the worst of human passions. 
Innumerable instances, besides those already presented, 
might be quoted, demonstrating the fact that imprisonment 
for debt has been freely used as a means of punishment 
when all others have failed or been exhausted. Thus, for 
instance, when the plots of the British Whigs of 1682 for 
the overthrow of Charles II., and the Rye House plot 
for the assassination of the king and the heir presumptive, 
were both discovered and defeated, the chief conspirators 
were sent to the gallows, to the tower, or beheaded. With 
these criminal proceedings were joined civil proceedings, 
scarcely less formidable. Actions were brought against 
persons who had defamed the Duke of York (the heir 
presumptive) ; and damages tantamount to a sentence of 
perpetual imprisonment were demanded by the plaintiff, and 
without difficulty obtained. Not only in cases of libel 
where the defendant was unable to pay the award of the 


court, in a variety of cases, the law may be and has been 
used by the petty tyrant as the instrument of torture or 


revenge. 

When, in 1818, His Excellency Governor Benjamin 
Pierce, of New Hampshire, the illustrious father of the 
President of the United States, was, for the second time, 
appointed sheriff of the Hillsborough County, the enormous 
abuses of the power of creditor over debtor were exciting 
the attention of the people of New Hampshire, and calling 
forth execrations from the philanthropic and liberal every- 
where. In some instances, the father of a poor family was 
for years immured in a dungeon for the amount of the 
prison charges; and his family, meanwhile, were reduced 
to pauperism and beggary. No age, no condition, was 
exempt. The poor and decayed veteran, whose best years 
had been spent in the service of his country, was often 
confined with felons; and year rolled on after year, leaving 
him in hopeless confinement. In Amherst Jail there were 
three aged men, one of whom had groaned in confinement 
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almost four years. A way was now open for their deliver- 
ance. In the character of General Pierce were united the 
generosity of the soldier with the liberal sentiments of 
enlightened philanthropy. He had fought for liberty, and 
had enjoyed it. He was a man who lived not for himself 
alone ; and he could not endure that three old men, for no 
crime but honest poverty (which, though not a crime, was 
punished as such), should be shut out from the air, and 
close their days in a dungeon. When he found every other 
means for their release ineffectual, he at once resolved to 
pay their debts himself. He gave them notice to this effect, 
and appointed a day for their deliverance. The inhabitants 
thought the occasion worthy of a public demonstration, 
and assembled to witness the release. On liberating the 
prisoners, the veteran general thus addressed them : — 

‘Moses Brewer, Isaac Lawrence, and George Lancy, — 
By the return made me by Israel W. Kelly, Esq., my 
predecessor in the office of sheriff of Hillsborough County, 
it appears that you, Moses Brewer, were committed Dec. 
13, 1814; and you, Isaac Lawrence, were committed 
Dec. 27, 1815; and you, George Lancy, April 2, 1817. 

‘My unfortunate fellow-citizens, the feelings excited by 
a view of your situation are inexpressible. That those 
heads, silvered by age and hardship, and those hearts, 
throbbing with kindly emotions, should be held for this 
long period of time by their fellow-citizens, without the 
imputation of a crime, in a captivity unparalleled even by 
the annals of the French Bastille, or Algerian Slavery, 
always viewed by us with sentiments of inexpressible 
horror, is more than my nature is able to endure. 

‘To be immerged in a dungeon, standing on the very 
soil of liberty, and in the midst of men boasting its high 
privileges, is, in my mind, with which the ideas and the 
value of freedom are closely interwoven, infinitely worse 
than to be enslaved in a foreign land by enemies and bar- 
barians, from whom nothing better could be expected. 
But, as an officer of the country, I have a duty to perform. | 
I must either be governed by the law, and suffer you still 
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to remain the devoted victims of unavoidable misfortune 
and honest poverty, shut out from the genial light of 
heaven and the vital air, God’s equal gift to all, to endure, 
perhaps perish under, the privations incident to your situa- 
tion and the stern ravages of approaching winter, forlorn 
and destitute, with no friends to comfort, no society to 
cheer, no companion to console you, or I must be directed 
by the powerful impulse of humanity, pay the debt myself, 
and bid you leave this dreary and gloomy abode. 

‘My unfortunate fellow-citizens, my duty to myself will 
not suffer longer to remain here an old companion in arms, 
who fought for the liberty of which he is deprived, for no 
crime but that of being poor. My duty to my country, 
whose honor is deeply implicated by your sufferings, — and 
it is one of my first wishes it should be untarnished, — 
and my duty to my God, who has put it into my power to 
relieve, irresistibly urge me to the latter course. This, I 
am sensible, takes from me a large sum of money. How- 
ever, the liberal and generous people among whom it is 
my happy lot to reside may participate: if not, none but 
my children will have any right to reproach me; and I am 
confident they will do no more than say their father was 
generous to a fault. In this view, go; receive the uncon- 
taminated air which is diffused abroad for the comfort of 
man; go to your families and friends, if you have any. 
Be correct in your habits. Be industrious; and, if your 
tottering and emaciated frames are so far exhausted as to 
prevent your getting a comfortable support, apply to the 
good people for relief; and may the best of heaven’s bless- 
ings accompany you the remainder of your days.’ * 

The liberation of these poor debtors, under such extraor- 
dinary and exciting circumstances, occurred at Ambherst, 
New Hampshire, on the 20th of November, 1818, and is a 
forcible illustration of the cruelty of the law, and an elo- 
quent expression of opinion against it, rendered by a 
humane and illustrious man. 


* History of New Hampshire. By George Barstow. Chap. xi. p. 385. 
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When imprisonment for debt was the law of New York, 
the debtor’s jail in the Empire City was always crowded 
with poor men and women. It was a horrible prison, — 
even worse than the old Bridewell. It was located on one 
side of the Park, the Bridewell on the other, and the tem- 
ple of justice in the centre. Often, when a boy, have I 
stopped on my way to school, and given my dinner to its 
hungry inmates, and all my pennies to their half-starved 
children, who stood crying beneath their windows. I 
hated cruelty and oppression then; I hate them now; and 
my early abhorrence of imprisonment for debt was strength- 
ened by the miseries of that old jail. It stands there yet, 
with a disguised exterior; but never since I have grown to 
man’s estate have I entered that ‘ Hall of Records, but I 
fancied I could still hear the groanings and wailings of 
distressed fathers and weeping widows; while its rude 
stone floors seemed still wet with the tears of the op- 
pressed. When the late Major Noah entered upon the 
duties of his office as sheriff of the city and county of New 
York, the wretched condition of the prisoners in this jail 
excited his commiseration ; and, true to the instincts of his 
noble and generous nature, he paid their debts, opened the 
prison-doors, and set the captives free; and never, until 
the law was repealed, did he cease declaiming and writing 
against it. 

That the law of imprisonment for debt is the promoter 
of crime has already been shown. In most cases, the 
imprisonment of the debtor is the result of the promptings 
of a wicked heart; and the debtor, too often, while smart- 
ing under the pains of imprisonment, resolves, in Ais turn, 
to be revenged upon his tormentor; and, whatever other 
dark schemes of vengeance or retaliation he may plan, he 
determines, first of all, perjury or no perjury, to take the 
oath that opens his prison-door. Who can prevent him ? 
The law gives him the privilege, and prescribes the oath, 
and he is his own witness. Can there be a much higher 
inducement for perjury? It releases him from trouble, and . 
he satisfies his conscience by trying to believe that he has 
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justly punished or outwitted his oppressor. Statistics from 
all the States in which this law ever prevailed show that 
seven-tenths of all committed were released upon their own 
oath. Can it be possible that there was no crime in all 
this? that every oath was honestly taken? No lawyer 
will answer in the affirmative; and no sensible man will 
believe it. 


COMING HOME. 


Guiap words! The waters dash upon the prow of the gallant 
vessel. She stands on the deck, and the winds woo her ringlets, 
as she looks anxiously for her head-lands of home. In thought 
there are warm kisses on her lips, soft hands on her temples. 
Many arms press her to a throbbing heart, and one voice sweeter 
than all the rest whispers, ‘My child!” Coming home! Full 
to bursting is her young heart, and she seeks the cabin to give 
her joy vent in blessed tears. 

Coming home! The best room is set apart for his chamber. 
Again and again have loving hands folded away the curtains, and 
shook out the snowy drapery. ‘The vases are filled every day 
with fresh flowers; and every evening tremulous, loving voices 
whisper, ‘He will be here to-morrow, perhaps.’ At each meal 
the table is set with scrupulous care. The newly embroidered 
slippers, the rich dressing-gown, the study cap that he will like so 
well, are all paraded to meet his eye. 

That student-brother! He could leap the waters, and fly like 
a bird home. Though he has seen all the splendor of olden 
time, there is but one spot that fills his heart, and that spot he 
will soon reach. ‘Sweet home.’ 

Coming home! What sees the sun-browned sailor in the dark- 
ling waters! He smiles!— There are pictures there of a blue- 
eyed babe and its mother. He knows that even now his young 
wife sings the sweet cradle-song, — 


‘ For I know that the angels will bring him to me.’ 


He sees her watching from her cottage-door; he feels the 
beat of her heart in the pulse of his own, when a familiar foot- 
fall touches only the threshold of memory. 

That bronzed sailor loves his home, as an eagle whose wings 
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seek oftenest the tracks of the air, loves best his mountain eyry. 
His treasures are there. 

Coming home! Sadly the worn Calfornian folds his arms, and 
sinks back upon his fevered pillow. What to him is his yellow 
gold! Oh, for one smile of kindred! But that may not be. 
Lightly they tread by his bedside, watch the dim eye, moisten 
the parched lips. 

A pleasant face bends over him, a rough palm gently pushing 
back the moist hair, and a familiar voice whispers, ‘ Cheer up, my 
friend: we are in port, you are going home.’ 

The film falls from the sick man’s eye. Home! is it near? 
Can he be most there? A thrill sends the blood circling through 
his limbs— what! Shall he see those dear eyes before the night 
of darkness settles down for ever? Will his babes fold their little 
arms about him, and press their cherry lips to his?) What wonder 
if new vigor gathers in that manly chest? He feels strength in 
every nerve, strength to reach home,—strength to bear the 
overwhelming joy of meeting those dear ones. 

Coming home! The very words are rapturous. They bear 
import of every thing sweet and holy in the domestic life; nay, 
more, they are stamped with the seal of heaven, for the angels 
say of the dying saint, ‘ He is coming home.’ 


CRIMINAL STATISTICS. 


More than sixty criminals have been executed in the United 
States during the year 1853, and nine are now in prison under 
sentence of death. 


Tue trial of Adaline Phillips at Greenfield, for the murder of 
her father, was concluded on Friday. The case was given to the 
jury on Thursday afternoon; but they did not agree in season to 
return a verdict that evening. Friday morning they returned a 
verdict of ‘ Not guilty, by reason of insanity.’ 


CapItaAL PuNISHMENT. — The execution of James L. Hoar, 
convicted of the murder of Susan McNelly, is fixed for the 27th 
inst., in the Tombs, New York. Four other persons are confined 
in the same prison on capital charges. Three executions were 
ordered to take place in Virginia lately in a single day. 


EXTRADITION OF CRIMINALS. — President Pierce has issued 
a proclamation of the accession of Wurtemburg to the Convention 
of the 16th of June, 1852, between the United States and Prussia, 
and other States of the German Confederation, for the mutual 
delivery of criminals, fugitives from justice, in certain cases. 








DISCHARGED PRISONERS. 


THERE is one subject connected with the reform of convicts in 
our State Prison, observes an exchange, well worthy the attention 
of the philanthropist. When they leave the prison, it is generally 
with a feeling of desolation. They know not where to go, or 
what to do. They leave the prison poor, and with the awful 
brand of infamy burned upon their brows. The law allows the 
warden to pay each prisoner, when he leaves, if he deserves it, a 
sum not exceeding five dollars, and to give him a decent suit of 
clothing ; but he cannot give him a new character. What is five 
dollars to begin the world afresh with? Will that enable him to 
combat prejudice ? Will that enable him to breast the terrible 
tide of past transgression which swells beforehim? No,no. He 
crawls away in the darkness of night to some obscure cellar, drinks, 
pawns his clothes, steals, and finds himself back in his old quar- 
ters. It was formerly the custom, under the old government, to 
pay the prisoners for overstent work. But, as suttlers were admit- 
ted to the prison, the money was expended for rum and tobacco, 
and the custom was stopped. If, however, the prisoners were al- 
lowed for extra labor, and they were credited on the books of the 
prison, and the amount thus earned were paid them on their de- 
parture, they would, in ordinary cases, have capital enough to 
commence the world with again. By such an arrangement, the 
State would gain as well as the prisoner, and much crime would 
be prevented. 

We have alluded to the forlorn and desperate situation of the 
prisoners when discharged. ‘They should be taken by the hand, — 
made to feel that they are men, — and means used by which they 
may be placed in immediate and honest employment. This would 
be practical benevolence, and worth all the energies now expended 
in the impracticable and far distant charities of the age. 

We have no morbid sensibility in this matter. But it is never 
too late to make an effort to reform the vicious. In order to 
accomplish this effectually, personal kindness and good will must 
be shown them. 


To guard effectually your own interests, you must in the first 
place attend to the interests of others. 








LITERARY WORLD. 


The Lily of the Valley for 1854. Edited by Exizasetn Doren. Boston: 
James M. Usher. — One of the pleasantest gift-books of the season is this 
delightful volume. It is embellished by six fine engravings and a vignette 
title-page. Mrs. Sigourney, Sawyer, Monroe, Doten, and other choice 
female writers, contribute. Articles from Horace Greeley, M. M. Ballou, 
Rey. Messrs. Miner, Adams, Bacon, Hanson, Wight, &c., adorn its 
pages. As might be expected from the character of the contributors, 
their offerings are of a high order, and combine instruction with enter- 
tainment. The printer and binder have, in their departments, united to 
produce a book of taste and beauty. 


The Saturday Evening Mail is the title of a new candidate for public 
favor, and presents attractions seldom offered. It is under the charge of 
the indefatigable Graham, and wi/l succeed, as does every thing under- 
taken by this paragon of publishers. It is a large, handsomely-printed 
quarto, suitable for binding, and well illustrated. Its pages contain 
choice original stories, sketches, correspondence, &c., a careful digest of 
the news of the day, and is edited with consummate ability. It takes a 
bold stand upon the question of Temperance. We are glad to perceive 
that Graham does not depend upon original matter entirely, but gives 
copious extracts from the best foreign and domestic publications, upon 
subjects of interest, and from pens of ability. It is published in Phila- 
delphia, at $2 per annum. 


Putnam's Monthly for January is upon our table. ‘ Washington's 
Early Days’ is the introductory paper, illustrated, and gives many 
incidents not familiar to the general reader. ‘The Public Buildings 
of New York,’ illustrated, follow; then we have ‘The National Inven- 
tory,’ containing statistics of great value ; ‘ An Adventure on the Plains’ 
is a chapter of mishap and peril, of much interest ; under the head of 
‘Modern Prophets,’ the mission of Joan D’Arc is discussed in a fair and 
candid manner, and is exceedingly opportune; the ‘Confessions of a 
Young Artist’ are quite entertaining ; the ‘Sketches in a Parisian Café’ 
contain some confessions of Napoleon we have never seen before ; much 
information ean be gleaned from ‘ Hayti and the Haytians’ and ‘ Three 
Days in Argolis;’ ‘The Catastrophe at Versailles’ and ‘Stage Coach 
Stories’ are very pleasing and well-written sketches ; ‘ The Conqueror’s 
Grave’ is from the pen of William C Bryant ; Mr. Carey’s ‘ Letters on 
International Copyright’ are ably reviewed ; ‘Puns and Punsters’ are 
defended with much tact; the ‘ Editorial Notes and Criticisms’ on 
Music and Art are vigorous and discriminating. This magazine com- 
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mences its second year under very favorable auspices; and we are 
gratified to notice the fact that periodical literature in our country has 
been greatly advanced by the establishment of ‘ Putnam’s Monthly.’ 


The Rose of Sharon. 1854. Boston: A. Tompkins and B. B. Mussey. 
For the fifteenth time, this lovely flower has opened its blossoms and 
diffused its fragrance upon the popular breeze. Each succeeding year has 
added vigor and beauty. The contributors to the ‘ Rose’ this year are 
numerous and very acceptable. Among them we find the names of 
E. H. Chapin, T. 8. King, B. P. Shillaber, Henry Bacon, Horace Greeley, 
J. G. Adams, Mrs. Lewis, Mrs. Case, Elizabeth Doten, the accomplished 
editress Mrs. C. M. Sawyer, and others of reputation. Seven choice 
engravings adorn the work ; that of ‘ Lillie’ is alone worth the price of 
the volume. It is well printed, and bound in a superb style. 


Desr on THE Prisoners’ Frrenp. — In consequence of the small 
amount paid in last year on the periodical, a debt was necessarily in- 
curred of about $500. We are happy to say that several friends of the 
cause have resolved on relieving us of that embarrassment. Several of 
the merchants of Boston have contributed ; and we hope soon to announce 
the entire payment of the debt. It must be borne in mind that we have 
to frequently aid discharged prisoners, besides sustaining the Magazine. 


DONATIONS. 


Adam W. Thaxter, Jr., Boston . . $20.00 H. W. Longfellow, Cambridge 
J. G. Bryant, - - . 10,00 Three Ladies, $2 a piece, ,, 

Wm. H. Parker, os - « 10.00 Charles Breck, 99 

Daniel Denny, on ois ’ J. E. Worcester, ae 

Thomas Howe, o ae q A Lady, . 
Wm. H. Ireland, 9 wie O. Hastings, . 
E. T. Loring, "= i ' Prof. Francis, including Magazine ° 
Charles Head, we oe ’ Richard Clapp, Dorchester . . ‘ 
Adam W. Thaxter, 9” a Dr. Cushing, —_ 
G. W. Lyman, 
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RECEIPTS SINCE JANUARY 1 


P. T. Barnum, Bridgeport, Ct. . 
Thomas Howe, Boston .. . 

G. W. Lyman, ——_/ 

Dr. Cushing, Dorchester . 

Geo. Jackson, Boston . 

John Burnham, Essex 

Joel Stetson, Kingston .. 

Isaac Baker, Onoville, N.Y. ' 
Mary Jane Andrews, Newburyport . ° 
Mrs. Coolidge, ee . 3 
Henry Thayer, pa 


Mrs. Lydia Dodge, < —eaaas 
A. Willard, Cambridge ° 
W.T. Richardson, 

Dr. Wright, Cambridgeport . 

F. Hinkley, Boston. . . 

Newell Withington, So. Bridgewater 
Samuel E. Locke, Waltham 

Luther Mason, 
W. Porter, 
Wm. Dodman, Marlborough 
John Chapman, 9 
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